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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF TIE CATHOLIC PRESS. - 


BY LARA. 
(THIRD ARTICLE, CONCLUDED. ) 


Prior to the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, the population 
in the French part of the Island of St. Domingo consisted of 480,000 
negroes, 24,000 mulattoes, and only 30,000 white persons, or some six- 
teen colored to one white. In the year 1791, when the colored popula- 
tion rose in insurrection, it was attended with ‘atrocities and cruel- 
ties” which the historian of that revolution qualifies as unparalleled. 
“Neither age nor sex was spared. Preceded by a standard which 
was formed of a white infant impaled on a pike, the insurgents tra- 
versed the country, slaughtering all that caine ‘in their way. Scenes of 
horror were represented, which the imagination cannot adequately con- 
eeive nor pen describe. All the white and even the mulatto children 
whose fathers had not joined in the revolt, were murdered without ex- 
ception, frequently before the eyes or clinging to the bosom of their 
mothers, who, after the most demoniacal tortures, breathed their last in 
the arms of those savage monsters. At Petit Goave the mulattoes, 
after the proclamation of amnesty, took twenty-four white prisoners, 
and broke them alive every one. They even murdered their white 
parents, who had on many of them bestowed a liberal education, and 
afterwards subjected their bodies to every species of insult and indig- 
nity.” 

Now, let not the African race be charged with initiating these cruel- 
ties. The 480,000 negroes had remained entirely passive till forced 
into these enormities by the mulattves, for many thousands “ had chosen 
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to continue as they were and participate in the fortunes of their mas- 
ters.” Zhe mulattoes were the instigators and the chief perpetrators of 
those atrocities. Now, all these, black and white, had been “ thoroughly 
indoctrinated,” and were neither entirely of the latter nor the negro 
race, but a mixture of both. . 

At the period when the insurrection and subsequent massacre took 
place, slavery existed as an institution in the British, Dutch, and 
Danish colonies, and in the United States. In the French and Span- 
ish colonies the population, both black and white, were exclusively 
Catholic. In the other colonies named both were Protestant. How is it 
that similar atrocities have rarely, if ever, occurred in the Protestant 
slave states ? 

Has exclusively Catholic education ever exercised upon the female 
mind an influence more favorable to the development of those gentle 
eiotions by which the sex has been endowed by the Creator to contribute 
towards that civilization which, apart from all other influences, exercises 
such a power for good over the sterner race? Let the reader imagine 
himself to be at the Royal Theatre at Madrid. He will witness the per- 
formance of a tragedy so affecting that the female part of the audience 
is dissolved in tears. The next morning let him proceed to the prin- 
cipal square in the metropolis. ILe will there witness the rejoicings and 
festivals in honor of the nuptials of King Charles IL. with the Princess 
Louisa of Orleans, a niece to Louis XLV. of France. He will see on that 
oceasion twenty-two human beings burnt alive, and upwards of sixty 
scourged. The sovereigns and the whole court are present. Amongst 
the victims isa young girl of exquisite beauty ; she is only seventeen years 
old, and is about to be sacrificed to the revenge of one who had at- 
tempted to betray her confidence, but against whose wiles her virtue 
had been proof. He had denounced her to the Inquisition as a J ewess, 
which she was not. Being on the side of the magnificent balcony 
where the queen is seated, she prostrates herself before her youthful 
sovereign, imploring her to intercede in her behalf. ‘“ Great Queen,” 
she exclaims, *¢ will not your royal presence be of some service to me 
in my miserable strait? Consider my youth! Am I to die innogent? 
Or even though I were—what I am not—a Jewess, should I die a cruel 
death for protessing a religion imbibed from my earliest infancy ¢” 
The queen feels the deepest commiseration for the young creature, but 
turns away her eyes. She dare not speak a word in behalf of a person 
that had * no right to be of any religion but the Catholic.” The young 
queen, who is.of the same age as her innocent sister, has just recovered 
from a swoon at the horrible sight. She implores permission to retire. 
She is told that this is a solemn religious sacrifice offered in her honor; 
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that to shed tears at the sufferings of these heretics is a sin to be ex- 
piated only by penance. She retires, but the terrible scene is con- 
stantly before her. Her life is become one of horror, and at the early 
age of twenty-seven she dies childless. She had been a French woman, 
born and bred in a country where, even under the reign of a Louis 
XIV., the Dragonades had been introduced and the Edict of Nantes 
had been revoked, but where autos-de-fé were unknown. Not so 
the noble daughters of Spain. Tier rises above tier filled with the 
élite of Spanish beauty and birth. 

Among the twenty-two victims is one bent double by age, and by 
the sufferings undergone previously by torture. His name is José 
Antonio del Peral. He had been a priest, and had relapsed into 
Judaism. Twice he had recanted and been forgiven, but had sinned 
for the third time. He is bound to the stake; a ery arises among the 
spectators; it comes from the females: * Afeitalo! Afeitalo!” Shave 
him, shave him! ‘This is a demand upon the executioners to saturate 
his long flowing beard with pitch or tar, and apply a match to it, so as 
to burn his face before the fire is set to the fagots at his feet. The or- 
der is joyfully obeyed, and a shout of delight is raised among those 
women. That man, whose tortures made them smile and shout, had 
been the author of the tragedy that had opened the fount of human 
sympathy and drawn tears from their eyes but a few hours before. 
Nature had made them women, but they had been changed—into what ? 
Tigresses? Brute beasts? Impossible! They had been “ thoroughly 
indoctrinated,” and become “the pride of their country and the 
glory of the Church.” 

When intelligence of the St. Bartholomew massacre was received 
at Rome, the greatest rejoicings were made. His Holiness proceeded 
to St. Peter’s Church in grand procession, with all the cardinals, to 
offer up solemn thanksgivings to God. A jubilee was also published, 
and a salute fired from the Castle of St. Angelo. To the person who 
brought the news the Cardinal de Lorraine gave 1,000 crowns. Like 
rejoicings were also made all over France. To perpetuate the memo- 
ry of this event, three splendid paintings were placed in the Vatican, 
and ranged amongst the numerous scriptural and legendary subjects. 

Sixtus V. pronounced a panegyric upon the murderer of Henry IIT. 
before the assembly of cardinals. In that oration he compared him to 
Judith and Eleazar. The earth that had been saturated with his 
blood was preserved with religious care, as a sacred relic, and his effigy 
adorned the altars in the churches. As his mother was approaching 
Paris, the monks exhorted the population to meet her in procession. 
Was she not the mother of holy Clement ? 
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Where or when has exclusively Catholic education exercised an influ- 
ence on society, on the human mind, superior to any non-Catholic—to 
the most godless education of even the most atrocious period of the 
godless first French revolution? Nowhere! Look around, and what 
do you behold, even here, in the midst of enlightenment and power- 
fully counteracting influences? A wife murdering her husband and 
the children she has borne him, and the wife of a neighbor, in order 
to marry the murdered woman’s husband; a mother teaching her 
little son how to systematically mix poison in his father’s food; a 
daughter beating her aged parent, shutting her up ina barn and leaving 
her to die with hunger and cold; a son killing his mother, sisters, and 
brothers, that he may take possession of the little property left by his 
father; a lodger murdering the man that had sheltered him, and then 
opening a restaurant and feeding his guests upon the flesh of his vie- 
tim; a fiend in human shape engaging poor servant-girls, and on the 
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road to their “places” murdering them for their humble and scanty 
wearing apparel; young boys enticing others younger than them- 
selves into a wood, and strangling them for the few pennies in their 
possession. Here, another man kills his wife because she entreats him 
to spare a little of the food which he has appropriated to his own use, 
to be divided amongst their eight hungry children; there, a brother 
murders in their sleep a brother, sister, and their children, even to the 
infant in the cradle, which he has set on fire in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the little property left by his father. Coarse, brutalized wives 
by their drunkenness and obscenity provoking not less brutalized 
husbands to fury, and husbands crushing with a sledge-hammer 
the skulls of wives, and pulverizing their ribs with their boot-heels, 
are practices almost within bow-shot of the sanctum of the Free- 
man’s Journal—under the very shadow of the Cathedral; but they are 
too common, indeed, mere every-day occurrences and scarcely entitled 
to special notice. Yet we are told that in order to prevent men and 
women from degenerating into brute beasts, the “rising generation 
must be de-Protestantized,” and “ exclusively-Catholic educated ” and 
“thoroughly indoctrinated ! ” 

In Sweden, youth are educated in what, by the advocates of Catholic 
education, are called “godless” schools. M. Paul Du Chaillou, just 
returned from that country, in his address delivered at the Geographi- 
eal Society, on Tuesday the 16th of April, 1872, makes the following 
statement, both as regards the schools and the “ godless” population of 
that country reared in those schools. After pronouncing an eulogium 
on the latter, he said “he believed the morality of the people could 
not be excelled. As for honesty, the houses or the banks needed no 
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doors nor bars. The people believed especially in the schools, and had 
the greatest respect for the travelling clergy, who went round the 
country among the peasants.” An eulogium similar to this, but ex- 
pressed in more glowing terms, was pronounced upwards of a century 
since, on the Protestant population and clergy of Switzerland, by the 
Catholic Abbe De la Porte, though giving expression to his utter detesta- 
tion of Calvinism, Lutheranism, and every kind of heresy. 

Of the state of crime in New York we have already furnished some 
statistics,—the best that were obtainable. ‘Take another city contain- 
ing a similarly mixed population ; for instance, Augsburg in Germany. 
In that city, of 946 malefactors committed in the course of ten years, 
there were 763 Catholic-educated and 184 not so educated, or more than 
five of the former to one of the latter. Rabman, President of the 
Special Tribunal of Eloquence, in his Coup d’wil sur 0 Etat, etc., states 
that the number of malefactors in the Catholic and Protestant cantons 
(Switzerland) is in proportion of four if not six to one. The celebrated 
philanthropist, Howard, observed that the prisons of Italy were inces- 
santly crowded ; while he affirms that the prisons of Berne are almost 
always empty ; that in those of Lausanne he did not find any prisoner, 
and only one at Schaffhausen. Another writer shows, from carefully 
prepared statistic tables, that taking the Catholic population of the world 
against the Protestant as five to four, the proportion of maletactors 
stands as 11.40 Catholic to 1.00 Protestant. 

Now, here is a problem for solution by the philosopher, the political 
economist, and the theologian. Low isit that since the days of Con- 
stantine (the Great!) neither the religion of Rome nor its ministers 
have been enabled to put a stop to crime, nor even to prevent its 
increase? How is it that, in proportion to population, the number of 
maletactors professing the religion of Rome, that number is 11.40 
whilst it should only be 1.50, or that, in the same proportion, the 
number of Protestant malefactors, which might be supposed to amount 
to 9.12, amounts to only 1.00? 

The recent deliberate parricide in this city proves sufticiently, if 
proof were wanting, that Catholic education is by no means a safe- 
guard against the commission of the most heinous of crimes—the 
deliberate murder of a father by his son, and he even a minor! 

So many murders have been proved in our courts of justice to be the 
result of insanity, that this, too, may be shown to be the action of an 
insane youth; and why not? Were the actions of tens and scores of 
millions of “ civilized ” and “ enlightened ” and “ intelligent ” beings to 
serve as acriterion whereby to judge of their sanity, more than two-thirds 
of the human race would prove insane. Look at the millions of Chinese, 
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Japanese, Indians, and other civilized and enlightened millions; behold 
them on their knees before gods made by their sculptors, or carpenters, 
or painters, or even by their cooks—gods made out of little bits of paste 
or dough. Verily, this is insanity! the height of madness! intelli- 
gence infinitely below that of brute beasts. 

Enough has for the present been stated to show that exclusively 
Catholic education—that thorough indoctrination from the sovereign to 
the boor, and whether of the Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Sclavonian, 
Mongolian, or Negro race—is, to say the least, no guarantee against the 
moral and social transformation of men into brute beasts. Whether it 
be the means of rearing youth so as to become the pride of the country 
—however dazzling be the glory it may shed around the Church— 
will furnish matter for subsequent inquiry. 





GOD’S TRUTH AND MAN’S TRUTH. 


BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE. 
(Concluded from Page 319.) 


Bet it is time to rouse ourselves from this artificial state, to wake 
up from these illusions, shake off these fictions ; for, however much 
our deeds may contradict it, and our course deny it, life is indeed real, 
and God is indeed truth. We may for atime be successful actors ; 
we may assume a religious badge to which we have no real claim; we 
may earn a reputation that is not deserved ; we may wear the wreath 
that should bind another’s brow; we may openly sanction that which 
our hearts condemn; we may take unfair advantages of our weaker 
brethren; we may make capital profits and laugh at the purchaser: 
we may do all this, and yet life is real, for the hour must come when all 
this acting must cease, when our fictitious parts are played, and we see 
that they have been played in vain. Time, sickness, grief, and death 
will find us out, in spite of all disguise; they are life’s great realities, 
from which we cannot hide ourselves, and which strip us bare of all self- 
illusions and all deceptions. Time discovers us beneath wigs, and 
flowing locks, and painted cheeks, beneath the affected airs and graces 
of youth. There is no staying the dial that marks our onward course 
to age and the grave; grief is arrested by no walls, no retinue of do- 
mestics; it opens the latch of the cottage door and enters in at the 
palace portal, where the armed sentinel vainly keeps guard. Silently, 
but solemnly, it holds up to our view the mirror of truth, through 
which, perhaps, we had not gazed for years. The happy and prosper- 
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ous may keep it out of sight ; but sorrow and adversity rend the veil, 
and once more we stand face to face with truth. Should Time even 
deal gently with us and grief be spared, still Death, mysterious Death, 
must come, sooner or later, to perform, and that less gently and less 
gradually, their task and ministry. When we stand upon the threshold 
of Eternity, we shall feel, that though we enacted a false part on 
earth’s passing scenes, yet life was real. At that supreme hour all our 
counterfeit virtues will stand before us as forgeries, and the false words, 
the false deeds, that have dishonored our lives with their meretri- 
cious colors and their hollow sounds, will rise up, phantom-like, to 
haunt and accuse us. We shall then feel, what perhaps we knew, but 
never felt before, that nothing false may stand in the presence of God ; 
that we must all appear without disguise or semblance, what and as 
we really are, before the tribunal-seat of judgment. What, then, to 
us man’s golden opinions— what, then, the full coffers—what, then, the 
costly luxuries—what, then, the subservience of the multitude—what, 
then, the patron’s favor—what, then, the rich man’s smile or the 
world’s adulation—what, then, any of the possessions for which we 
bartered our rectitude, compromised our honesty, and sold our inde- 
pendence? <A true heart, a true mind, a true holiness, a true charity, 
a true life, erring and frail perhaps, yet true, would then outweigh in 
our estimation all earth’s treasures ; for these and these alone may be 
offered by man to the Almighty Father, or will be accepted by the 
God of Eternal Truth. Betore it is too late, before the final summons 
comes, let us feel that life is real; that we were not intended to be 
actors, but real and earnest beings, performing a real and earnest part 5 
beings who feel the sublimity of truth, the utter vanity and degrada- 
tion of all deception. 

It is indeed time for us to break through the bondage that has placed 
us under the yoke of falsehood, for, gild it as we may, we are in many 
respects still slaves, more to be pitied than the bondsmen of Egypt, 
for they wore the galling chain around their bodies, whilst we drag its 
iron weight around our minds. Tere in this dear land of liberty, our 
free England, no violence, or compulsion, or interdict, enslaves us more. 
Here—where all men are free to follow the dictates of their con- 
science—here our worship may represent our belief, our words may 
be the echo of our thoughts, and our actions the outward manifestation 
of our inner principles. Virtually and morally free, we need never 
more desecrate our minds and hearts by guile or by falsehood ; we need 
never more be guilty of such a despicable meanness towards our fellow- 
man, of such a cowardly weakness to. ourselves and such a blasphemy 
to God, as acting a false part and living a false life. This happy 
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change in our social position not only allows us to throw off the mask 
we once were compelled to wear, but it opens a wide sphere of duty 
to us, calls upon us to search for truth, to explore her paths, and sound 
her depths. She has a harvest prepared for us all, but we must all go 
forth as gleaners in her tields or laborers in her mines, and gather her 
treasures for ourselves. 

If we care at all for our intellectual and spiritual progress, this must 
be our first task ; we must no longer be content with the opinions and 
decisions of others, but investigate ourselves what interests us most 
closely and dearly. This work of examination regards most especially 
our religions faith; it can only be real and noble when it is the de- 
liberate conviction and the innate sentiment of our mind. Another 
man’s creed forced upon us or blindly adopted can be of no avail. It 
is not enough to be a Jew, because our father was a Jew before us, but 
Judaism, to be anything, must be a truth to the individual, a living, 
glorious truth, to whose fulfilment he can conscientiously devote his 
life. We each must read the Bible for ourselves, and for ourselves 
recognize its revelation and accept its precepts. Our brother’s faith, 
however great and true, cannot carry any one but himself to heaven. 
It is not the faith, either, that singly will be judged of by God, or pro- 
claimed either right or wrong, but the earnestness and sincerity of the 
believer, the truth with which he has embraced and the purity with 
which he has practised his religion. When our faith has been 
earnestly sought for and received, then it inspires us with a holy zeal 
that achieves wonders for ourselves and for mankind; but when we 
only adopt the popular faith because it is the faith of the multitude, 
or that in which we were born, then it works no miracles for ourselves 
or our brethren; then it leaves us as it found us, apathetic and indif- 
ferent, or scoffers and infidels at heart. No scientitic lore, no profound 
and abstruse learning, no college education, are required in the fulfil- 
ment of this, man’s most sacred task; nothing is wanted but the love 
of God, which is the love of truth. Simple laborers, toiling mechanics, 
poor artisans, toiling wives and mothers may engage in the work, 
along with the erudite scholar, the proficient, the skilled or moneyed 
man, the woman of fashion and the gifted matron. Let it not be said 
that there is too much ignorance amongst our working class for them 
to search for and find truth for themselves. It would be a lamentable 
confession, a most deplorable evil, crying loudly for redress, if correct. 
But happily, it is not the case; we have but to acquire for ourselves, 
to give, and to honor independence in others, and there will be no 
deficiency of mental power and accurate judgment amongst any of us. 
God has enduwed all men with the faculty of reflection, and with a 
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free will; He therefore has given them, at the same time, the capa- 
bility to think and investigate, and the power to carry out their 
opinions and manifest them to.the world. 

A lofty spirit, a brave heart, and a stanch mind,—these are requisite 
in our search after truth, for she inhabits perilous haunts, now dwelling 
in deep caverns, now upon mountain heights, now in close citadels, 
now in lone primeval solitudes, and now in the tumultuous world. 
Sometimes huge dark figures stand menacingly before these homes, 
and with fierce mien and gestures wave us back. Grim superstition, 
intolerance, and bigotry are the enemies of truth, and seek to arrest 
our onward progress. They attack us with the subtle arms of sophistry 
and doubt, and kindle fierce flames around our path. Sometimes, in- 
stead of gaunt opponents offering us battle, our steps are waylaid by 
sirens, who with music and song seek to beguile us from our lofty 
enterprise. Pleasure, fame, and wealth, crowned with flowers and 
glittering in sunshine, tempt us from our purpose, and, beneath the in- 
fluence of their smiles, truth is too often forgotten or betrayed. 

We have, therefore, to combat, to struggle, to resist, and to watch. 
We have to acquire a spirit of self-denial and self-abnegation ; we 
have to nerve ourselves so that we may tread rough paths and cross 
dreary tracts, so that we may wear the martyr’s robe and sustain the 
martyr’s conflict. In this search after truth, and in this adoption of 
truth, we shall have to bear at times the contempt and the disappro- 
bation of the world, at times its ridicule and laughter. We shall have 
at times to renounce wealth or distinction; we shall have to oppose 
and uproot, and we shall have to plant and build up. 

We may have to relinquish what once we loved and revered ; we 
may have to give up the shelter of old and time-honored sanctuaries, 
to take shelter only in our own integrity and in God’s truth. For, in 
being true to ourselves, to our fellow-man, and to the Almighty 
God, we shall be exposed to many trials and many griefs. We may 
be sorely tempted at times to put on a disguise again to pursue the 
winding easy path instead of the straight and rough one; to follow 
-he multitude, instead of treading a lonely path ; to purchase cheaply 
the world’s benefits, instead of striving to win an immortal but a 
hidden treasure. Yet let us not fail: we have borne much and made 
many sacrifices, toiled and labored in the attainment of transient good 
and failing honor ; shall we hesitate, when the object is an imperish- 
able one, when it confers upon us man’s loftiest prerogative, an assimi- 
lation and an affinity to the Eternal Father ? 

For the sake of all that is great and good, for the sake of the divine 
in our human nature, for the sake of Judaism, the pure and noble 
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revelation sullied and brought low through our sin and degradation, 
for the sake of the Almighty Father whose love is round us still, and 
who would redeem His children, Jet us become the disciples of truth, 
of God’s own glorious and infinite truth. Let us uphold her cause, 
speak her brave words, and perform her enduring deeds. Let us 
earnestly and solemnly resolve tod devote our intellectual and moral 
powers to the acquisition of truth ; let us deem no labor, no effort, and 
ho sacrifice too considerable. 

In selecting a profession, let us see if its practice is compatible with 
our truth, and should it, upon a careful examination, not prove so, let 
it be relinquished, however lucrative, or worldly honorable, or wordly 
noble it seems. Before entering into any engagement, political or 
commercial, let us see if it might impair our rectitude or weaken our 
mind’s independence; and if there is any chance of such a result, let 
it be renounced, however brilliant, or plausible, or advantageous its 
acceptance appears. Before pledging ourselves in anywise, let us see 
that the pledge may be given with a perfect integrity. Let no words 
of a false friendship pass between man and man, no oily phrases, no 
sycophant flattery, no hypocritical deference, beneath which, as under 
a safe shelter, enmity, envy, and distrust may lurk. Let not the mar- 
riage altar be profaned by the false vows of a false love. Let not the 
young girl, for all the wealth and grandeur, and all the pomp of earth, 
barter her truth and freedom. Never let her young mind and heart 
be polluted by the putting on the semblance of an affection and devo- 
tion that do not exist. Let her remember that if in this, the most im- 
portant act of her life, she is untrue, in all probability her career will 
be one of deception and guile. Untrue in this, her holiest relation in 
life, she will be untrue in others, and no after tears and after regret 
shall ever altogether wash away the dark stain left upon her soul’s 
integrity. 

Let the education we give our children be based upon real princi- 
ples and real feeling. Let our little ones be cradled in truth, and 
reared in an atmosphere of truth, so that it may become their natural 
element, in which they alone can breathe freely. Let there be no 
deceit between mother and child. There should be nothing through 
which a child can see so transparently as its mother’s heart and mind. 
Let it see that the smile that lights up her face is the reflection of the 
sunshine of her heart, and that the soft, gentle voice is the outward 
expression of kind and harmonious feelings. Let it see that the bene- 
volence talked of abroad is followed up at home by acts of patient for- 
bearance and self-denial. Let it see that, amidst the warfare of con- 
flicting opinions and arguments, it is indeed truth that is sought and 
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battled for ; not dominion, or intolerance, or party spirit that is waging 
war under a false name and a false pretence. We would say to all 
parents, in contradiction to Shakespeare’s Hamlet, ** Assume no virtue 
if you have it not ;” butstrive, but struggle, but pray for the attain- 
ment of those qualities you wish your children to emulate. You will 
‘but be nobler in their eyes for the effort they see you make to obtain 
the mastery over faults and passions that the clear-sighted eye of youth 
will discern, even though you attempt to deny their existence, or put 
forth virtues to which you have no real claim. Your earnest striving 
after a higher moral perfection, your open acknowledgment of errors, 
your contrition for shortcomings, will inspire them with a deeper, 
purer love of the good, the noble, and the holy, than all your shams 
and illusions, and all your assumptions of virtues that you do not in 
reality possess. Above all, let your children see that all your religious 
practices are the result of an earnest faith, that your private and your 
public worship are one and the same thing, springing from the same 
source, directed to the same end, the true love and true service of the 
Almighty Father. 

Let us one and all—rich and poor, men of all professions, women of — 
all grades, fathers and mothers, youth and age—remember that the 
God who never slumbers—that the God who reads the human heart in 
all its mysteries, and in all its workings—from whose presence, no 
disguise, nor night, nor darkness shall hide us—that the God before 
whose throne we must all appear and render upan account of the life 
given us-—that this God is a God of truth; that the light of His crea- 
tion, that the splendor of His firmament, that the music of Ilis spheres, 
that the ministry of His angels, that the rapture and the beatitude of 
heaven is truth, and that nothing but truth shall abide in the glory of 
Ilis presence. Let us remember this through our joyous and untram- 
melled childhood, through our eager and restless manhood, and 
through our stricken and feeble age. Let us remember it through all 
our pursuits and vocations, through all our joys and sorrows, through 
all our difficulties and temptations. Let it be the solemn thought of 
our lives, at once our guardian and our monitor. Let it be so present 
to our minds that we may make it our most earnest endeavor, our 
earliest and latest task, to be true men and true women, men and 
women who, through all the warfare and all the revelry of the world, 
hear the voice of conscience, “the still small voice of God,” and who, 
through glitter and pomp, or through penury and abjectness, see the 
beauty and the divinity of truth. 

A few even of such faithful adherents and such noble champions of 
truth would work out great and salutary reforms. A few true hearts 
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and minds amongst us would effect what no number without truth 
could do. <A few true hearts and minds would suflice to restore a 
lustre to Judaism, a dignity to our name, and an honor to our com- 
munity, of which they have long been deprived. Even as the evil 
of deception spreads little by little, until like a poisonous weed it 
covers and deteriorates the whole soil around it, and destroys all that 
grows beneath its baneful shade; so also, happily, where truth is plant- 
ed and firmly takes root even in a small space, it grows deeper and 
stronger and gradually extends further and further, until, like a moun- 
tain pine, lofty and powerful, its great branches spread wide and far 
around, and it remains sole possessor of the ground it conquered but 
slowly. We need wait for none to join us in our great undertaking ; 
it is a work that can be done single-handed, and that each man in 
some measure must do for himself. Clubs associations, combined 
forces are not necessary; we may both commence and carry on our 
holy enterprise alone. But it may give us hope and courage, may 
animate us with astronger zeal and a livelier expectation, to know that 
our single efforts in the great cause will be attended with more than our 
own individual benefit; they will surely win over to good and to hap- 
piness some other human heart, and direct some other human step. 
Each man’s truth is a beacon to his fellow-pilgrims ; its light not only 
illumines hisown mind, but, shining through it, like the lamp that 
burns through the casement of the solitary lighthouse, it may save 
many a life from shipwreck. 

Let us each in our several spheres of society make truth our own, 
beginning not to-morrow but to-day, beginning with prayer and 
faith, beginning with an upright will and solemn intent; and the God 
who beholds and watches over us will bless our efforts, will make us 
see more and more clearly His will, hear more and more distinctly His 
voice, understand more and more fully His law, until in love, in peace, 
and holiness we shall manifest in ourselves, and see realized in others, 


God’s Eternal Truth. 
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He who treats thee pertinaciously will ultimately discard and hate 
thee. 

There is no greater riches than health, no greater pleasure than a 
cheerful heart. 

He who tolerates the society of the liar is worse than he; for his 
words are unquestioned by the godless, but the God-fearing will pon- 
der on them. 





ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON. 


(Continued from page 322.) 


Wnuen Saul acted contrary to the instructions of Samuel, and then 
in his remorse aggravated the previous errors by his perverse conduct, 
he seems to have been in an incipient state of mental indisposition ; 
but many of his actions, even prior to his systematic plan to kill 
David, already indicated a more chronic form of his malady. On one 
or two occasions, for example, whilst David was playing on the harp 
to soothe Saul’s melancholy, he, having a spear in his hand, threw it 
with such deadly rancor, evidently intending to pin the young 
musician to the wall! This was, indeed, “the spirit of evil,” which 
was engendered within by the virulent poison curdling in his veins, 
and which poison itself originated from the irritating influence of the 
“ ereen-eyed monster,” jealousy. So that there is, indeed, great truth 
in the statement, “that the spirit of the Lord hath departed from 
Saul,” as he had “ chosen the evil;” and so literally was the latter 
true, else he would not have continued to seek the life of the very 
man whose courage and faith had saved his own honor and the 
preservation of his kingdom. 

David had, indeed, many trials and hairbreadth escapes, so savagely 
vindictive was the king ‘against him.* 

There is, then, only one excuse which can be made for the black 
ingratitude of the king—that he was laboring under that form of 
insanity which modern writers speak of as “ melancholia,” which at 
times tends to depress the mental energies so as to induce suicidal 
tendencies, and on other occasions manifesting what these same 
authorities call “mania,” when the sufferer, if unrestrained, may 
experience a deadly hatred against some innocent person, and when 
once possessed with the idea, he will pursue his bent with savage 
vengeance until he succeeds to utterly destroy his fancied enemy, 
This vindictive state may be the result of something purely imaginary ; 





* Dean Swift has said, “ That you may know a genius by this sign, that the fools 
and knaves are always against him.” And as the sweet singer of Israel was eminently 
one of these gifted kind of beings, we ought not to be surprised that many of the 
courtiers added fuel to the fire of the king’s disease, being themselves jealons of 
David's true and inherent greatness, which contrasted so very much with their super- 
ficiality and sensuality; hence, instead of soothing Saul’s animosity, they used every 
means to keep up the irritation. 
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but if there exists any indistinct and shadowy cause floating in the 
¢isturbed brain, then such a madman will not only feel it a justifica- 
tion to rid the world of any ideal offender, but will fancy that the 
punishment could only be properly performed by himself; and then 
lashing up his passions until they become furious, he will take any 
opportunity to perpetrate his purpose, and, if thwarted, will be almost 
consumed by his burning and implacable revengeful feeling. 

In the first Book of Samuel, we have ample proof of these different 
phases of both forms of the malady, and much to confirm that Saul 
had labored under the last-mentioned form of the disease, at the period 
when specially noticed. For instance, after David has become his son- 
in-law, he sought his life even in his own house, and David was only 
saved from death by the devotedness and affection of his wife. 

But though David was much harassed and placed in imminent 
danger, yet there were gleams of hope amidst the pervading gloom, 
and so many escapes from death as to furnish him with many subjects 
for his muse, and to inspire a more active condition of his piety and 
faith. In particular, the friendship and love which Jonathan showed 
him, in admiration of his nobility and worth, and which David recip- 
rocated, is, indeed, a touching episode in the narrative. 

We are told (1 Sam. xviii. 3), “That Jonathan made a covenant 
with David, because he loved him as his own soul.” There is not on 
record any instance of more romantie interest than this friendship, 
formed by “the heir apparent” with one whom he was conscious 
would occupy the throne of Israel instead of himself; and yet he 
loved him. 

Such a friendship as that manifested by Jonathan—such true gene 
rosity and unselfishness on his part, could only exist in a mind act- 
uated by a profound -sense of religion, and thct magnanimity of soul, 
which conjointly made him submit as a matter of stern duty to what 
he must have regarded as a dispensation of the will of Gud; nor was 
David undeserving of his love and confidence. 

.To such minds there is ever present the pious thought that whatever 
God wills must be right, even if Ilis finite creatures may not compre. 
hend the “why” or the “ wherefore.” 

The noble and generous Jonathan stripped himself of his robe and 
other garments, and gave them with his sword and girdle to David. 
This act took place after his friend had killed Goliath, and when, 
instead of returning to the Court, or to his “father’s house,” Saul 

appointed him commander of the army. Now as Jonathan was a 
good and courageous soldier, how great must have been his moral 
magnanimity that he did not experience the slightest jealousy of his 
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youthful rival, although this very appointment would be a part of the 
means of consummating what he felt assured would be his ultimate 
destiny, to supersede his hereditary right of succeeding to the crown 
of his father. 

There is much to be learned from the friendship of Jonathan and 
David, particularly as to what constitutes the genuine from the spurious 
kind. Thus we learn the important fact, that true friendship must be 
based on the higher moral sentiments, and sanctified by a profound 
sense of religion. That such a friendship can, therefore, only exist 
between two persons whose mental constitution is similar even though 
it may not be identical. In sucha friendship there is little likelihood 
that the sentiment will change, or that its purity will be sullied by 
caprice, or its brightness tarnished by any overweening selfishness. 
The intrinsic value of this kind may be known by a comparison with 
its counterfeit. In the latter the sacred principle is neither understood 
nor appreciated. For in the pseudo-kind the individuals form what 
they miscall friendship, and mistake some temporary and indetfinable 
caprice, or some supposed mutual worldly interest for it. For what 
are commercial friendships based on, if not from anticipated advan- 
tages? But when these advantages are no longer apparent, or, what 
is to the same effect, when the interested views which primarily united 
the parties cease to exist, then, like all associations based on the mere 
feelings, snch a friendship soon becomes evanescent, “ like the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” and something akin to enmity supersedes it. And 
what, we ask, are the cementing means of ordinary friendship but 
mere avarice or pride, the probability of each party deriving a benefit 
by the compact 4 On the other hand, that noble and heaven-born kind, 
which is not changed by any casualties, which remains whether there is 
sunshine or storm, is the only species deserving the name. In the 
friendship of Jonathan and David these views are verified. It com- 
menced in the admiration of the prince for the brilliant talent and 
moral worth of David; and from a kindred feeling between them from 
similarity of mind, and these conjointly evoked a mutual attachment 
without any alloy of jealousy, pride, or vanity. “This was indeed a - 
sacred compact ; and the more Saul persecuted David, the stronger 
was the love and friendship of the noble prince, and his anxiety for 
the safety of his friend. 

And indeed we may remark, in conclusion, that if the love of Jona- 
than tor David was disinterested, it was a most important incident, 
humanly speaking, for the safety of his existence, as the ire of Saul 
towards him assumed a monomaniac form, which phase of his malady 
is strikingly shown in the event to which we shall direct attention. 
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David fled from his vindictive persecutor, and went on a temporary 
visit to the priest Abimelech, where he was seen by Doeg the Edomite, 
the chief herdsman of the king, and he reported the circumstance to 
his master, and greatly distorted the incidents which occurred on that 
occasion. Saul sent to Nob for Abimelech and the other priests to 
appear before him, and intemperately charged them with conspiring 
against him by aiding David, and although Abimelech exculpated 
himself for doing a kindly service to the king’s son-in-law, and repu- 
diated the charge of open or covert disloyalty, yet the irascible and 
maddened monarch pronounced in the most arbitrary manner the 
sentence of death on him and the other priests not implicated in the 
unsupported charge of treason. But none of the Israelites at court 
would carry the sentence into effect by spilling the blood of the Lord’s 
anointed. Then Saul turned to Doeg, and this morose and savage 
heathen, having no such compunetious feeling, murdered in cold 
blood eighty-five of these defenceless and innocent men ! 

And as a proof of the aggravated furm the disease had assumed, Saul 
was not satistied-with the fearful vengeance he had unjustly inflicted, 
but he still raved, and determined to "glut more effectively his inilie 
tive revenge by sonlatinig that all the "jrabealtaieen of the city of Nob 
should be oi niogp end the place itself be utterly destroyed ; and 
this desecration was literally performed, including all the sons of 
Abimelech save proses who alone escaped from this general and 
most unhallowed slaughter.* 

David fled to Achis, king of Gath, who recognized him with no 
very friendly feeling; and we are told that, fearing that this Achis 
would condemn him to die, he simulated insanity, and that so well as 
to be the means of preserving his life. 

The incident is. thus graphically described: “ That he disguised his 
reason before their eyes, and played the madman at their hands, and 
scribbled on the doors of the gate, and let the spittle run down his 
beard!” (1 Sai. xxi. 4.) 

We may presume from this description that David, a graceful musi- 
cian and poet, was also a great observer, and that he had noticed these 
indic: itions of insanity when he was with Saul. t Hlis imitation of 


* The crime committed by Sebmaiods coumndt in Sasntiidng David with ry ‘ai 
the sword of Goliath, which, by the right of conquest, was indeed his lawful property. 
Therefore, on reading the savage conduct of Saul, and the fearful sacrifice of human 
life at his peremptory order, it is but charitable to regard the act as one of confirmed 
insanity ; and all the details would satisfy even a commission de lunatico inguirendo of 
the present day, that the king’s malady made him an irresponsible agent. 


+ It is a common symptom in mania that there is a great secretion of saliva, and un- 
der any great paroxysm it becomes frothy and almost of the consistence of mucus. 
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the malady must have been ro natural that we read, ‘ Then said. 
Achis to his servant, So this man is mad; wherefore, then, will you 
bring him to me?” (v. 15.) “ Have I a lack of madmen that ye bring 
this man to play his pranks? Shall this madman come into my 
house?” (v. 16.) 

The reason we have deemed this incident worth preserving is, to in- 
dicate the constancy of nature, and that similar imitations have been 
made in other and more recent periods, and also to avoid being slaugh- 
tered. David, finding himself in danger as a recognized enemy, pre- 
tended to be affected with madness, and saved his life by this strata- 
vem. 

A similar incident is to be found in Shakespeare’s tragedy of King 
Lear, when Edgar simulates a poor madman. from Bedlam, and is 
decked in rags, and, whenever he is likely to be recognized, goes on 
muttering, “ Poor Tom’s a-cold! poor Tom’s a-cold!” and thus escaped 
detection. 

As our object is to exhibit “ the lights and shadows” of the mental 
character of David, we must now take another side of the picture, in 
order to show the inherent nobility of his conduct. For example, 
when Saul, his unrelenting and deadly enemy, was in his power, and 
he could have destroyed him without any danger to himself, he ab- 
stained from doing so, although such an act would have been regard- 
ed in that age as justifiable retaliation. But not only did his humane 
sentiments triumph, but his strong religious convictions, which con- 
jointly restrained him from perpetrating the deed, as Saul was God’s 
anointed. These considerations must have influenced him, for his 
courage was great, and he would not have manifested any compune- 
tion in destroying any number of enemies on the battle-field.* 

We do not intend, however, to enter into many details of this por- 
tion of his history, although there are many instances therein furnished 
worthy of calm reflection, and which afford a moral lesson for human 
conduct. Much could be said on his many hairbreadth escapes, in 
which his life was endangered, and also on the misery his friends suf- 
fered for their attachment to him. 

There are also many comments which could be made on his early 
marriages, and the light they retlect on the polygamic customs of his 
age, but we desist, from a desire to add a few more remarks on the 
mutual friendship of Jonathan and David, and the closing scene of 
that noble-hearted prince and his ill-fated father. 





* When we come to treat of his beautiful psalms we shall have ample confirmatory 
proof that his religious impressions sustained him under this and other adverse calami- 
ties and temptations. 


Voi. LL1.—24. 
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The magnanimity of David was never shown with more intensity 
than on the oceasion when he heard of the death of the king and his 
beloved friend, not even when he spared the life of the former and 
made a sacred compact with the latter. For when a messenger arrived 
with the crown and bracelet of Saul, and told him that he had dis- 
patched him, David rent his garments (as did all those that were with 
him), and he wept and fasted until night threw its gloomy mantle over 
the face of nature, and its sombre hues so harmonized with his sorrow- 
ing mind at the grief he experienced for the fate of the two greatest 
men in Israel ! * 

Rending the clothes is a significant symbol to represent death, when 
the soul and body are severed asunder. Or this custom may indicate 
the fact that we grieve because the beings we mourn for had been in 
a perfect state, but had now become marred and disfigured. 

But in David's act there was not a mere mechanical custom of woe. 
There was a deep sense of melancholy, a state of mourning of the 
soul! For he wept and fasted, and uttered his lamentations in the 
most pathetic strains, saturated with the bitterness of real sorrow! 
Thus :— 


. ‘*O beauty of Israel! upon the high places slain. How are the mighty fallen ! 
Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ashkalon! 
That the daughters of the Philistines may not be glad, 
That the daughters of the uncircumcised may not rejoice.” 


Then follows a malediction on the place where the sad event took 
place :— 
“QO mountains of Gilboa! may no dew nor rain be upon you, 
Nor fields of offerings ! 


For the shield of the mighty was stained—the shield of Saul, 
_ As though it had not been anointed with oil.” 


After speaking in high praise of the dauntless valor of Saul and his 
noble, generous son, the poet continues : 


‘Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and dear in their lives, 
Were even in their death not divided ! 
More than eagles were they swift: more than lions 
Were they strong! O daughters of Israel ! weep for Saul. 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 
Jonathan on thy high places slain.” 





* David ordered the immediate death of the regicide. 
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And the coneluding stanzas are not only beautiful, but they form a 
most fitting epitaph to be inscribed to the memory of one so true, so 
devoted, so disinterested :— 


‘*T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
Very dear hast thou been to me! Wonderful was thy 
Love for me, passing the love of women ! 
How are the mighty fallen!” 


David is subsequently annoyed by a division in the camp of Israel, 
but he was crowned king of Judah at Hebron; whilst Abner, who 
combined: the twofold office of prime minister and general of the 
army, proclaimed Isboseth (a son of Saul) king of Israel. This divi- 
sion of the nation led to a civil war, which was ultimately put an end 
to by Abner going over to David. 

We mention this latter incident to show how feuds are engen- 
dered. It appears that, during the civil war, Abner in a conflict with 
the partisans of David happened to kill a brother of Joab; and when 
afterwards a reconciliation took place between the king and Abner, 
who dismissed the latter with a friendly manner, and he retired from 
this audience with perfect indemnity for the past, he was recalled by 
a message from Joab, and was suddenly murdered in a most treacher- 
ous manner, This malignant and deliberately cold-blooded act of 
Joab was never forgotten or forgiven by David.* 

We are warranted to make the latter statement by the fact that 
David, after declaring himself guiltless of the blood of the great man 
(Abner), pronounced a malediction on the perpetrators of this deed of 
evil thus :—* May it rest on the head of Joab and on all his father’s 
house, and may there not fail from the house of Joab one that hath 
issue, or that is a leper, or that leaneth on a crutch, or that falleth by 
the sword, or that lacketh bread.” 

For the sad manner in which Abner’s death was accomplished David 
rent his clothes, and so did all the people who were with the king, 
and they formed a mournful procession to carry him to his last resting- 
place, David being the chief mourner. 

With all the great courage, energy, and decision of character of 
David, he indicated the greatest sensibility. Thus we find that he 
lifted up his voice and wept at the grave of Abner, and his grief was 
80 sympathetic that all the people wept in symphony. He then may 





* On the death-bed of King David he remembered this treacherous act of Joab, and 
his conduct to Absalom, so that he gave an injunction to Solomon “not to. suffer his 
gray head to go down in peace to the grave,’’ probably impressed with the fact that 
such actions as those perpetrated by Joab should be stamped with eternal infamy.. 
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be said to have delivered “a funeral oration” (the first on record), 
citing the merits of the deceased, and the manner of his death, and 
drew again copious tears from the assembled thousands. 

When the melancholy ceremony had concluded, the king was urged 
to eat, but he vowed to continue fasting until the sun went down,* 
giving as a reason that finished eulogium on the deceased, “ Know ye 
not that a prince and a great man hath fallen this day in Israel ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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WE picture to ourselves a world of blessed beauty and deathless joy, 
which, when this world of ours, with all its cares, its hopes, its 
sorrows, and its tears, shall have passed away from us forever, shall 
open in a flood of glowing light to our glorified awakening—a world 
which awaits us, as we humbly hope, when the dark grave shall have 
closed over us, and the sods of our last earthly home shall have parted 
us from all the pangs with which our hearts have throbbed. When 
life’s cares weigh heavily upon our breasts ; when our hopes grow very 
dim; and a stormy ora blighted Past chills our Present, and casts 
its shadow far into our Future, it is then that our souls are fain to 
see a light through the mist of tears, and rise exultant with the hope 
that the trial and the struggle will not last forever; and that, one 
day, there will dawn for us a Festival of Joy, in which we shall never 
weep again,—a Sabbath of Rest, in which we shall be weary never- 
more. 

But, since no revelation of the beauty of the world which we await 
has descended to the world in which we live; since the highest flight 
of intellect cannot escape the chains of association with the material 
world, we necessarily clothe our dreams of the life of future hope with 
the familiar attributes of the life of present being. Faith spiritual- 
ized, it is true, portrays the fancied beauties of the world to be, in 
the lights and colors of the world we know: though those colors 
are heightened, those lights intensified... And no marvel is this; for, 





* Modern Israelites endeavor to observe the precedents of their ancestors, and on 
fast days do not eat in this hemisphere even when the sun goes down, for the twilight 
continues for a length of time; but they wait until it is absolutely night. In Judea 
there is not any twilight ; for the instant the sun sinks below the horizon there is an 
immediate transition from day to night—a phenomenon we have often observed in both 
the North and South Atlantic, and in S.uthern Africa. 
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in the lavish mercy which penetrates and illuminates Creation, this 
feeble world of ours has been hallowed with the presence of a beauty 
so sublime, that, even in itself, it seems to realize the glories, joys 
and charms, which, in our Master Prophet’s words, are the days ot 
heaven upon earth! 

Not alone in the immeasurable loveliness of Nature; not alone in 
the treasures which glitter in the skies, flutter in the breeze, rise on 
the crest of the waves, or sleep in their depths, and cluster in a galaxy 
of glory, on the teeming breast of the generous earth; not alone in 
the intense, almost dream-like beauty of the physical world, in all its 
triumphs of light and life; in all its flow and flood of sound, color, 
and perfume ; in all its grace of passive form and active motion. 
There is a greater benaity than in all these stores of loveliness—a 
beauty more solemn and more bright, which dwells on earth, and yet 
may serve to clothe our hopeful visions of heaven. It is said that 
there are gems which absorb light from the skies and conceal it till 
evoked by the burnisher, when it bursts from the polished surface in a 
flood of rich radiation. So, also, the rays drawn from heaven lie deep- 
buried in our hearts, ready for us to bring them forth, and send their 
glow throughout the earth, to hallow it, and to bring upon it the 
“ days of heaven.” 

Yes, rays of light lie in our hearts. We carry with us a fount ot 
blessing, and have only to unlock its source to bid it freely flow. 
Formed, as we are, in the “image of our Maker,” we, although at 
the immeasurable distance which separates the feeble creature from 
the Omnipotent Creator, bear within us and can give forth from us 
the glory of a delegated power, by which we ourselves and others may 
be rendered good and happy. He is all love, all mercy, all compas- 
sion, all forbearance. And we, dust as we are, may be loving, merci- 
ful, compassionate, and forbearing. From Him all bounties flow ; yet 
we are hallowed with a reflected light, which streams from Him, and, 
like angels, who of old bore messages to man, and the words of heaven 
to earth, we may bear [is bounties to our fellow beings, and bring to 
earth the days of heaven. ; 

And this is a lesson we have to learn from Him who, through the 
“faithful of His house,” told us all that was needfu! for the mission 
of our lives, and its due accomplishment. When, in the later days of 
the wanderings of our ancestors, the first taint of their former bondage 
had passedeaway, and their emancipated minds were prepared to re- 
ceive a spiritual creed, He who had before proclaimed Himself to 
them by His awful power, His signal deeds, at length declared Himself 
by an appeal, not to their thrilled senses, but to their aroused hearts. 
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He asserted the majestic attribute of His unity, and then announced 
the method and measure in which He would be served. ove ne. He 
said, with all your heart, with all your soul, and all your might ! This 
was the sacrifice, this the service, this-the worship which He de- 
manded. Human intellect can devise no purer, holier, more tran- 
scendent creed. It is the creed of love, the creed of heaven upon 
earth ! 

In all our ways, then, we must be led by the gracious guidance 
borne to us on the wings of these words. We must not merely serve 
Him for the awe induced in us by His power to save and slay; nor 
for the worldly blessings which His bounty has provided for us, and 
promised to us. No, not even for the reward which we await, and 
the promise which we infer. Virtue must be no incident, no compro- 
mise, no barter. Not from fear; not for worldly advantage ; not even 
for hope of heavenly recompense alone; but, as has before been truly 
said, for dove of Him! Love, complete, absolute; untarnished by 
‘selfish motives, unalloyed by outward influence! And loving 
Him thus, and, therefore, serving Him, we may safely trust to Him 
for an accomplishment, according to His wisdom, of the worldly 
recompense declared in words, and the heavenly recompense deduced 
by thought. 

Now it is this creed of love which is so rich in meaning, so ample 
in its development, from which the lesson we would convey is 
derivable. It is by a love of God, properly understood and rightly 
felt, that we, in our fulfilment of it, can learn how to carry out the 
mission of conveying to mankind the bounties of our Father. It is 
in this mode that we can be the messengers of His mercy and His 
love. Thus each of us, in his humble way, can be a reflex, however 
pale, not the less certain, of that Divine “Sun of Righteousness” 
which illuminates mankind. Thus, then, can we kindle in our hearts 
a glow of holiness, and bring on earth days like the days we hope to 
meet in heaven. 

Yes, we can render earth an almost heavenly home, and earthly life 
astate of blessing. The way lies before us, ready to be trodden; a 
way which is no wild chimera of a fantastic philosophy, no empty 
phantom of a poet’s dream, no impracticable dogma of a visionary 
faith. We, the Children of Israel, are not bidden to perform impossi> 
ble feats, to sacrifice our manhood and our affections, our human ten- 
dencies and natural feelings on the altar of our Faith. We are not 
enjoined to yield to the claims of a fanciful virtue the tender home- 
charities by which life is rendered happy and complete. We are not 
told to strive against the very nature of our being. We may be good 
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men, and yet our liearts may beat with manly courage, our cheeks 
flush with honest passion, our minds be filled with human aspirations, 
We need not turn the left cheek when stricken on the. right, nor im- 
poverish ourselves to enrich the poor, nor let the guilty go free because 
we are not righteous enough to punish, nor leave the holy charms of 
family delights to follow the standard of fanatical self-denial. But 
what we have to do is this. True to the teachings of our faith, we have 
to take our nature as it is; with all its aims, its passions, its impulses ; 
and, beating the evil from it as the thresher strikes the chaff from the 
grain, or the smelter frees the dross from the gold, we must shape and 
trim the pure material into its best form, and work it to its best pur- 
pose; drawing from it all that it has of good; giving to all its strength 
an upward tendency, For our thoughts and our powers, even those ot 
our earthly nature, if cultivated in the pure atmosphere which flows 
from heaven, will, like the growth which springs from seeds and roots 
buried in the sod, like corn, flowers, and trees, rise from earth and 
point through the air upward—from earth to heaven—flinging around 
the graceful presence of their use and beauty, yet ever tending to the 
lotty skies! 

And we shall better understand that it is within our nature to ren- 
der earth a blessed home, if we—however unwilling we be to recognize 
it—reflect how many of our sorrows and our cares proceed from our 
own misdeeds, our faults of omission or commission; how much ot 
strugele, grief, and despondency are due to errors, many of which we 
might have avoided. The mariner cannot drive the storm from the 
air, nor the lightning from the cloud, nor the chating billows from the 
tempest-tossed sea; but the ship can be built to breast the wave with 
astalwart strength, and to cleave the mighty water with a deft and 
lithe prow; and it can be steered in the right track, and away from 
the hidden rock and the fatal surf. And its sails can be trimmed to 
the wind, and every heart can be set to the work, and thus the better 
will it make its course, and ineet the winds as they blow, and even the 
gale if it rises; and, at last, it shall come to harbor, either safely 
sheltered from the storms at sea, or still more safely sheltered where 
life’s storms shall never rage again. 

Yes, many of life’s sorrows are in our own control. Not all; for 
death and sickness fall on us, and around us; and our hearts grow sad 
beside a sufferer’s bed,—before a new-made grave. But even as to 
these, had the Divine laws of temperance and health been duly fol 
lowed, it may be we should have less sickness to assuage, less untimely 
losses to deplore. Not for ourselves only—lest men should barter, for 
a few so-called happy years, a life’s moderate exercise—but for others, 
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on whom the excesses of intemperance and the disobedience of physi- 
cal laws strenuously tell their tale, should we seek to adhere to a code 
sanctified by the ordinance of heaven, and spoken, even in words, to 
our forefathers, round the base of Sinai; and, by another sort of 
revelation, spoken to every mind in every age. It is not, however, to 
this part of the subject,that we call attention now. It is to another 
and almost a higher injunction that we appeal. 

If we would bring on earth the days of heaven, there is a lesson, 
among others, taught us from on high, and by many a holy example— 
the lesson of Forbearance. It is-difticult to acquire, but it brings close 
in its wake the blessings of its reward. In how many ways, at how 
many times, its exercise is required of us, let every man declare from 
the story of his own life, and the struggle of his own heart! 

It is a hard lesson to learn, so great are our temptations, so signal 
is our. weakness; yet not an impracticable one, so great are our ex- 
amples, so strong is the power of the soul! In the history which has 
been miraculously revealed to us, and by an equal miracle has been 
retained to us through all vicissitudes of ages, are recorded bright and 
enduring examples ; and a heavenly power beats triumphantly in our 
hearts, capable of combating and overcoming our earthly teebleness. 

When Aaron the priest, and Miriam his sister, spoke evil of their 
brother Moses, and assailed him with invective, Moses, who had been, 
under Providence, their deliverer from bondage, and their redeemer 
from captivity; he who had been the founder of their exalted fortunes, 
and was the leading spirit of the nation—how did he meet their 
insults? He, the beloved and chosen of his Master; he, who, not- 
withstanding all his sublime honors and peculiar exaltation, was 
“the meekest of all men who were on earth,” bore the unmerited re- 
proach, the poignant blow, with calm and gentle forbearance. He 
did not resent it; he manifested no mean spirit of retaliation. 
Scripture tells how he returned gvod for evil; for, when Miriam was 
visited by grave punishment, a punishment which took shape in the 
form of a loathsome disease, the meekest of men avenged his wrongs 
by a prayer—“ Heal her,” he cried, “I beseech Thee!” 

When Joseph, who, in his youth, had been the victim of vindictive 
jealousy; for his hard and malicious brethren had torn him from the 
joys and comforts of home, and the tender love of his father, and 
had sold him, a miserable slave, into the hands of strangers, thus 
inflicting on him the most cruel of wrongs, fur they robbed him of his 
freedom, and 


‘¢ The love of liberty with life is given, 
Life is itself the inferior gift of heaven!” 
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Yet, in after days, far from resenting the injury which, but for a 
higher interposition, would have blighted the promise of his manhood 
as it blighted the bloom of his youth, he forebore; he forgave his 
brethren willingly and graciously. Vengeance, anger, and resentment 
had no place in his noble heart. He gave to all succeeding ages an 
example of a generous and high-minded forbearance, which, considered 
apart from the touching poetry of expression which is the vehicle of 
its narration, appeals to our intellect and our spirit as heroism to be 
admired and imitated. 

The conduct of Gideon, when kingly rule was offered to him, is an 
instance of forbearance of another character, yet not less difficult to 
practise, for there is perhaps no struggle more severe than to turna 
deaf ear to the voice of ambition and the joys of power and position 
when the cold hand of duty intervenes between the tempting purple 
and the heart that in its glow of triumph pants for glory. In after 
ages we know how this example was followed. Cincinnatus, Cromwell, 
and Washington met the temptation and overcame it; but the glorious 
instance of Gideon is probably the first record of a man, with but little 
if any experience of the career of heroes, raised to power by a people, 
rejecting an offer of empire, when that offer had been deserved by a 
triumph so brilliant and a result so important. 

The instance of Samuel is a remarkable one. The people had 
grievously offended him, as it would appear, by refusing to be governed 
by his sons, and urged him to appoint a king to rule over them in their 
stead. When evil days came, when the king who had been raised by 
their own desire oppressed and misgoverned them, they, in their dis- 
tress, turned to Samuel for relief. Hedid not reproach them. ‘“ More- 
over, as fur him,” he said, “he would not sin by ceasing to pray for 
them!” 

But there is a higher, mightier, holier example of forbearance, which 
man may seek humbly and hopefully. By one of the mysteries of 
Creation, there is an example far beyond humanity for comparison, yet 
near to it for imitation. In an awful moment, when the divine attributes 
of mercy were proclaimed to Moses, mankind learnt the lesson of Divine 
Love. And if we would be truly God’s children, and gather to our- 
selves a ray of the light of His countenance; would we, when that light 
falls deeply into our hearts, diffuse its beauty through His holy world ; 
—ah! we too, then, must learn, in our own poor feeble way, to call forth 
the love He has implanted in us; we must learn the difficult lesson of 
forbearance. 

Almost every day of our social domestic business or public life, our 
life in the home circle or in the wider world abroad, forbearance is 
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sorely tested. The failings of our surrounding fellow-men are serious, 
and the occasions of our having to cope with them numerous. We 
do not speak of forbearance in its absolute sense—forbearance from 
all sin or fanlt—for that might in truth be a chimera, since “ there is 
no man who sinneth not.” Nor do we speak of forbearance mani- 
fested by an active suppression of all natural impulse, or a passive 
abnegation of self; since our own nature, far from being impure, 
bears with it a fount of goodness ready to flow forth freely in the 
sight of men and under the sunlight of heaven, unless we clog and 
fret the fair stream with our iniquities. But, let us forbear with our 
fellow-men. Forbear with their frailties, their faults, their resistance 
to our wills, guidance and opinions. There is no condition of exist- 
ence or society which can claim immunity from the necessity of such 
forbearance ; rich or poor, high or low, young or old. The poor seem 
importunate to the rich; the rich seem hard to the poor. Yet, if 
the rich forbore generously, and considered the trials and temptations 
of the poor; if the poor forbore willingly, and considered the claims 
and anxieties of the rich, charity would indeed be the twofold blessing 
it is said to be. It would be no question of giving or taking of alms, 
but an interchange of heart. The rich, thinking kindly of the poor, 
would give as joyously as a father gives to a child; the poor, thinking 
gently of the rich, would receive as proudly as a child receives from a 
father. 

And thus, too, let the old and the young mutually forbear with each 
other. The sunshine of life would never pass away from home ; the 
cold shadow would not gloom the familiar gathering of kindred. Let 
it not be supposed that religion, in its world-embracing tendency, 
takes too broad a grasp, or soars to too high a point, to regard matters 
such as these. The story of Moses and his sister, which we have just 
cited, reminds us that the wondrous book, in which the bases of civili- 
zation, society, and general legislation are laid down, and the awful 
revelation of heavenly will is majestically interpreted, contains also 
the simple narrative of a family episode, and thus teaches a lesson of 
home forbearance. Hence we may well suppose that family govern- 
ment and home trials are not matters of indifference to Divine con- 
sideration, which rules highest and lowest, powerful and feeble, help- 
ful and helpless; and the great scheme of religion includes, not alone 
public performance, outward observance, and inward devotion, but 
the milder charities, whose scene is the home, and whose actors are 
those whose careers lie in the narrow circumference of our family ex- 
periences. 

The spirit of our prayers confirms the impression that, if we would 
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be truly religious men and women, we must think gently of each other. 
We pray, not singly, but in concert. According to the chaste lan- 
guage of our liturgy, we pray in the name of a congregation, or rather 
perhaps of all Israel, more than as individuals. It is to owr Father 
we address our supplications. We ask Him to lead us not into temp- 
tation, to deliver ws from sin, transgression, and contempt. We bless 
him in the joint name of Israel. We praise Him, not singly, but in 
our conjoint names. We, calling on Him as our Father and our 
King, ask Him to forgive owr sins, declasing that we all have trans- 
gressed, including many forms of words in which the unhappily too 
numerous shades of sin may be comprehended, lest any one amongst 
us, guilty of his own special iniquity, stand confessed and shame-faced 
before the rest. If, thus, in the presence of the Maker of us all, we 
link ourselves together in our prayer, our praise, and our re pentance 5 
surely when we go from His house, in which we worship in words, 
into His world, in which we must worship by act and thought, we 
must not break the tender chain. If our voices mingle, let our hearts 
mingle also. Nor will this seem so difficult, if we ‘only forbear with 
one another. Kindness grows apace in the fruitful soil of humanity. The 
more we learn to love, the more hard it seems to hate. The habit of 
gentleness and affection soon takes firm root, for it is more akin to the 
intrinsic beauty of our human nature pe is the artificial habit of 
harshness and unkindness. And the world, instead of contracting be- 
fore our eyes in the winter of indifference or bitterness, will expand 
under the warmth of the heart’s own sunshine, and become a world of 
beauty, triumph and glory. 

Brea in the troubles which, it may seem, we have in nowise occa- 
sioned, in adversity, in denies in the deeper and more solemn sor- 
row when those we love pass through the gates of death into the house 
life; ah! even then, and then, perhaps, more than ever, the tear is 
sweetened, the gall is dashed from the cup, the very bitterness of death 
is half remove ed, if we can call forward in the mirror of our conscience 
the angel-presence of Forbearance; if that mirror is undimmed and 
untarnished by lack of love and gentleness to those who have suffered ; 
to those who have forever left us ! y 

In ourselves, then, with divine grace, it mainly rests to make of earth 
almost a heaven. Not indeed to be always happy, but to be always 
at peace. Our hearts, attuned to a divine concord, will be ready for 
the home they await. The days of heaven upon earth will prepare us 
for the days of heaven when earth shall be a dream. If, when the 
last scene of our life’s history draws to its close, and our story is about 
to end; if, then, our hearts, soon to be still, shall yet beat with exul- 
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tation, because in the days of strength and action they had sent forth 
and around, in world-wide radiation, their light of love to humanity ; 
those glows shall enwrap the parting soul and bear it upward, as in the 
chariot of fire in which the prophet was lifted to the skies! To the 
skies, from that earth on which he himself had bronght days almost as 
blessed and holy as the days of the heaven into which he ascended! 





WORK AND PRAYER. 


“Gon will help,” is the comforting assurance which we often hold out 
to ourselves and to others in times of misfortune and adversity ; and 
this trust in God is undoubtedly one of the most essential elements of 
a religious life. Finding that our misfortunes increase, and no help 
has arrived, we resign ourselves to the will of God; and this resigna- 
tion to the Divine will is unquestionably in accordance with true 
faith. 

But remembering that the Divine Creator has endowed man with 
wonderful mental powers and energy ; that He has made him “little 
lower than the angels;” that “He has crowned him with glory and 
honor;” that “He has given him dominion over the works of His 
creation ;”—remembering these wonderful gifts, it behoves us to ask 
ourselves,—Have we used these powers and applied these energies 
before helplessly resigning ourselves to the Divine will? Are we - 
justified in throwing ourselves entirely on Divine Providence before we 
have brought to bear all the powers, energies, and capabilities of human 
nature on the exigencies that have arisen and caused us so much 
trouble and grief ? 

Ithink that in many instances the answer will not be satisfactory. 
On examination it will be found that we have not done justice to these 
natural powers vested in man; that we have been rather indolent and 
lax; and that we have not awakened all the physical and mental 
acquirements, some of which have become dormant by long neglect 
and inexcusable carelessness. 

It is but seldom that the course of man’s life runs smooth all along, 
free trom obstacles, difficulties, and adversities in various forms ; and 
it is justly presumed that the all-wise Ruler of the universe has pur- 
posely placed these impediments in our path, that we may exercise 
those powers and energies which He has graciously bestowed upon us; 
as the Divine legislator expresses it, “to humble thee and to prove 
thee, to know what is in thine heart.” 
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Indeed, it is in the struggles of life that our capacities appear ; it is 
- in the trials of life that our powers come to light; it is in the school of 
adversity that our intellect shines forth, and produces things we never 
even expected of ourselves. When, however, all our powers and 
energies are exhausted; when all human efforts have proved futile and 
all mortal exertions inadequate, then if it has pleased God still to 
chastise us, with full trust in the divine power we have to resign our- 
selves to His will, and to say with the Psalmist, ‘ Blessed is the man 
whom thou, O Lord, chastenest !” 

Let me now quote to you a passage from the Medrash, and let me at 
the same time remind you that our sages are the best commentators 
and interpreters of our holy writings, and that their works will remain 
a monument of piety and learning, when all modern speculation, with 
its arrogant presumption, shall be consigned to oblivion. 

When the severely-tried patriarch Jacob, deprived of two of his 
sons—Joseph and Simeon—had to yield to the entreaties of his other 
sons, and to the force of the famine which was sore in the land; when 
he saw no alternative but to part also with his youngest and darling 
son Benjamin, he said, “If it must be so now, do this; take of the 
best fruit in the land. . . . . And take double money in your 
hand. . . . . Take also your brother.” 

The father then said, “ Here is the present, here is the money, and 
here is your brother. Do you require anything else ?” 

“Yes,” replied they, “thy prayer, O father, we require.” 

“Tf it is my prayer you crave,” answered Jacob, “then I say, God 
Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he may send away 
your other brother and Benjamin.” 

The Medrash concludes, ** Happy is the man whom Thou, O Lord, 
chastenest !” 

Now we here see that although Jacob’s trust in God never failed— 
a trust which is indeed the characteristic feature in the chequered and 
eventful lives of our patriarchs—yet he used every human effort, he 
made every human exertion, to appease the ruler of Egypt. He be- 
gins, Do this. He tries every human expedient. He then, at the re- 
quest of his children, accompanies the money, the present, and his 
beloved son with a paternal prayer, that the Almighty may give them 
mercy, and he concludes: “If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved.—If all human efforts fail, I resign myself to the will of 
God.” 

A beautiful lesson is this for our guidance. Activity, industry, 
energy—every human means first—accompanied by trust in the 
Omnipotent. If troubles and calamities overtake us, let them be in- 
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centives to renewed activity, renewed energies, renewed trust in God, 
and earnest prayer that “the Almighty may give us mercy.” We shall 
then have done all we can; and whatever the issue, let us resign our- 
selves to th, will of God. . 





THE LITTLE TROUT. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR LITTLE READERS, 


“Dear child,” said a wise old trout to one of its little ones ; “ you've 
been long enough -in the nursery, looked after by me and by your 
big brothers and sisters. To-day I shall let you leave me, and you shall 
go out into the world for a few hours quite alone, and you shall take 
eare of yourself. But first, let me give you a little piece of advice. 
If you see any nice things in the water, don’t be greedy like our 
cousins the pikes, and want to eat everything as they do; but be con- 
tented with the humble fare that I shall give you when you come back. 
For, my dear little troutlet, there are some beings in the world, called 
men, who like to catch us and eat us, and of course we must be beau- 
tiful eating. And these naughty people ‘put all kinds of nice things in 
the water to entice us; and, if once we bite, woe to us! we are hooked 
up, and we can’t get away; but they pull us out, and we die. So pray 
remember old mother’s advice.” 

“There’s a fuss about nothing!” said the little one to himself. 
“ Any one would imagine [’d just come into the world, and knew 
nothing at all of its ways. I am sure, the time I’ve spent in this deep 
stream, has made me deep enough for any one in or out of the water. 
Ah! won’t I enjoy my liberty! [ve often seen most delicious things 
so near and so easy to get, but mother was always too disagreeable to 
let me have a jump at them. Sha’n’t I get on swimmingly!” 

And so he threw out his fins, and flapped his tail, and was presently 
a long, long way off from his home. 

“You are alone!” cried a crowd of his young playmates, who 
were taking a walk with their governess in the bright morning sun. 
“How nice! Come home and have some dinner with us, and then we'll 
have a fine game at leap-frog.” 

“A good idea, indeed!” exclaimed our young friend, turning up 
his nose, most impudently. ‘“ Thank goodness, I’m out of the nursery, 
and so shall find something better to eat than your nasty pap! I 
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should like to know why we are made with any taste, if we were 
not intended to satisfy ourselves with the fine things we see about us.” 
And with this sage remark, off he swam in a great hurry, and to show 
how clever and independent he was, he gave in parting a tremendous 
whisk in the water with the flap of his tail, and so sent all the little 
trout tumbling one over the other in dreadful confusion. A very fine 
way for a fish of respectable family to say good-bye. But of course he 
didn’t care. 

Ah! look now. What is it that makes his little eyes brighten ? 
What makes him rush so swiftly along ? 

A tiny little worm is floating just below the surface of the water. 
But dear me! it can’t be after this little creature, that our little fish is 
rushing so madly. 

“T'll just have one look at the little fellow,” says the troutlet to 
himself. “ITve often seen such things at a distance, but never so 
near. Oh, how fine he looks! What a delicious morsel he’d be for 
my delicate stomach! And I might even take a bit home to mother, 
just to show her how well I can be trusted. But didn’t she tell me not 
to go too near these nice things? Well, at any rate, I'll be careful. 
Poor quiet thing ! I’m sure he won’t hurt me.” 

And round and round he swam, always looking at the little worm, 
and some how or other each time he got a little nearer, till at last he 
could touch it with his lips 

“Just. one bite and then I'll run,” he cried. “ Oh, how fine! I 
must have one more bite. Finer yet! One must get accustomed to 
these delicious things before one can appreciate them. I must have 
another bite, and then I'll go home.” 

Dear me! Why doesn’t he go? He'll be late for dinner; and, 
besides, won’t his mother be anxious about her little one? Wriggle 
Wriggle! Wriggle! But he can’t get away from the savoury morsel. 
What is holding him so fast that he really can’t escape? Can it be a 
hook # 

And now he’s rising out of the water; and doesn’t he look 
frightened? See! there is a hook in his gills. Ie can hardly breathe! 
Qh dear! I’m sure he’s dying, and he’ll never see his poor mother 
again—that mother who gave him such good advice, and used to take 
such care of him. How he cries for help! but, alas! it’s too late. No 
one can help him now; and isn’t he sorry that he was tempted away 
by that tiny little worm? If he could only get back to his home he’d 
never be so greedy, so disobedient again. But, alas! it’s no use to think 
about that now. The angler has caught him, and there he lies panting 

out his last breath. He will never sport in the nice cool water again. 
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My dear little reader! If ever you feel tempted to do wrong, just 
think of the sad fate of this little trout. I’m sure you'll agree with me 
that he was rightly punished for his naughtiness;—for if he had not 
been so greedy ; if he had been more mindful of his mother’s advice; 
if he had only made up his mind to control his appetite when he felt a 
fancy to taste the dainty morsel, he would not have come to grief. He 
would never have been caught by that deceitful hook, and he might 
have been enjoying his life to this very day. 

Above all things don’t think yourself more clever than people who 
are older than yourself. You know they have had experience, and 
they only give you advice for your own good. It may not always be 
pleasant, but still you should remember that it is your duty to follow it. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Tue less men think, the more they talk.— Montesquieu. 

Education is our only political safety. Outside of this ark all is 
deluge.—J/orace Mann. 

We do not commonly find men of superior sense amongst those of 
the highest fortune.—Juvenal. 

Real happiness is cheap enough, yet how dearly we pay for its 
counterfeit !—Z/osea. Ballou. 

Love labor; for if thou dost not want it for food, thou mayest for 
physic.— William Penn. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he undertakes; 
for he must be forced to invent twenty more to maintain one.—Jope. 

Man is the jewel of God, who has created this material world to 
keep his treasure in.— Zheodore Parker. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, beg often our own harm, which the wise 
powers deny us for our good; so find we profit by losing of our 
prayers.—Shakespeare. 

Prayer is intended to increase the devotion of the individual, but if 
the individual himself prays, he requires no formula; he pours himself 
forth much more naturally in self-chosen and connected thoughts be- 
fore God, and scarcely requires words at all. Real inward devotion 
knows no prayer but that arising from the depths of its own feel- 
ings.— Wilhelm von Humboldt. 





